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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF GIOVANNI PISANO’S 
PULPIT IN THE CATHEDRAL OF PISA 


By He1nricu BopMER 
Florence, Italy 


HE reconstruction of Giovanni Pisano’s masterpiece in the Ca- 

thedral of Pisa, which was completed last May, was an event of 
moment, far surpassing in importance the many other fortunate res- 
torations which the young and active Italy of the post-war period has 
inaugurated for the preservation and increase of her art treasures. It 
represented the fulfillment of a long-felt wish, not only of the city of 
Pisa, but of the whole of Italy. 

That the event was accorded its proper measure of dignity is 
vouched for by the fact that Mussolini himself, accompanied by several 
ministers and in the presence of the dignitaries of the cathedral and an 
immense multitude of spectators, dedicated this work of art under 
circumstances of the utmost pomp, and that the first address made 
from behind its dazzling marble breastwork was by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Pisa in honor of the great artist who created the pulpit some 
six hundred years ago. 


Translated by Alice M. Sharkey 
Copyright, 1926, by Frederic F. Sherman 
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An inscription around the lower edge of the pulpit’s breastwork 
tells us that Giovanni completed this work with his own hands in the 
year 1311, when the civic power was vested in Federigo of Montefeltre 
and Nello Faleoni was architect of the cathedral. An inscription else- 
where in the cathedral announces that the pulpit was begun in the year 
1302. 

After a conflagration in 1595, which destroyed the woodwork of the 
cathedral, and also damaged the pulpit, the latter was taken apart 
during the years 1599-1602, and the separate portions placed in a ware- 
house belonging to the cathedral. Several portions of it were used in 
the new baroque pulpit constructed by Fancelli from 1627-28, and 
other portions of the parapet reliefs were built into different parts of 
the church. The central column with the figures of the Three Virtues 
served from then on as support for a christening font in the interior of 
the cathedral. It was only with the advent of the nineteenth century 
that interest was again evinced in the pulpit, and scattered portions 
which remained in Pisa were collected and displayed in the Museo 
Civico. Attempts at restoration were then undertaken, and that of the 
sculptor Fontana, who made a wooden model of the pulpit, received 
the most favorable consideration. It was not till the seventies, how- 
ever, that the project of a complete restoration was contemplated, and 
with this object in view the sculptor Sarrocchi copied the sibyls which 
had found their way to the Berlin Museum; these copies have been 
used in the present structure. It required, however, the broad vision of 
the Fascist government and the energy of the cathedral council pre- 
sided over by Facetti to bring to realization this long-desired objective. 

As no sketches or plans of the original aspect of the pulpit were 
available, there was, until comparatively recently, a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the restoration project. In 1892 Supino, 
in an essay published in the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, endeavored to 
establish that the two celebrated principal supports of the pulpit, con- 
sisting of groups of five figures, did not rightly belong to Giovanni 
Pisani’s pulpit at all, but to the tomb of the Emperor Henry VII by 
Tino da Camaino, which was rich in figure decorations and which had 
also formerly stood in the Cathedral of Pisa. This opinion, which was 
most persuasively and exhaustively set forth, and which at first met 
with rather wide acceptance, received less and less credence as the years 
passed by, and even before Peleo Bacci worked out his splendid plan for 
the restoration, Supino’s theory had been rejected by most investi- 
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gators. Bacci’s reconstruction has the advantage of great simplicity 
and logical sequence in its application of the vast number of parts fitted 
together, and must as nearly as possible conform to the original struc- 
ture. - 

Iconographically the pulpit (Fig. 1) forms the last link in that 
splendid chain of richly decorated pulpits with which Niccolo Pisano, 
and after him his son, Giovanni, adorned the churches of Tuscany. 
They begin with that stern pulpit of Niccolo’s in the Baptistery of Pisa, 
which derives so strongly from the antique, and find their continuation 
in the works of the son whose richer artistic resources and stronger 
feeling for emotional expression brought a fresh inspiration to pulpit 
design. That in the Cathedral of Pisa, not only in the splendour of its 
design, but in the freedom and variety of its individual sections and the 
richness of its sculptural decorations marks a new and important ad- 
vance over all the earlier pulpits, and in it the series finds it crown and 
consummation. 

Through what artistic expedients is this achieved? Undoubtedly 
an important contributing note to heightened effectiveness lies in 
the substitution of the circular form for the former eight-cornered out- 
line. The rounded form not only conveys a feeling of harmonious and 
unified movement, but through the suave curve of its surface offers 
richer and more varied possibilities to the sculptor. None the less, the 
underlying theme of circular movement is not imposed in rigid fashion, 
for the vertical lines of the soaring, figure-clothed pillars, which divide 
and articulate the structure at regular intervals, lend a real and 
rhythmic animation to the curved surface of the outer wall. This effect 
of movement in the body of the pulpit is further heightened in the 
richly decorated spaces between the pilasters, which do not slavishly 
follow the curve of the pulpit, but are bent far enough outward by a 
slight exaggeration of their curve radius to lend a distinctly swinging 
movement to the whole contour. It is this continuously ebbing and 
flowing movement finding an harmonious echo in the vivacious line of 
the upper and lower edge of the parapet which lends that melodious 
and soft flexibility to the body of this pulpit which no other pulpit of 
the Pisano workshop possesses to a like degree. 

A further legitimate development over the earlier pulpits lies in the 
artist’s abandonment of the Gothic triple arch uniting the pillars in 
favor of semi-circular arches broken in the centre which by means of 
volutes ending in rosettes applied to their curve achieve an effect of 
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feather-light elasticity. The motif of the continuous curve is not there- 
by altogether abandoned but is transposed to a form in which its func- 
tion of support is expressed in lighter and more pleasing fashion. A 
strong rhythmic power lies in this apparently simple but effective in- 
version of an architectural feature whose elasticity contributes so much 
to the grace with which the body of the pulpit is upheld by these curv- 
ing supports. 

Despite its admirable construction and the dominance of the under- 
lying plan, in detail as well as in the whole, we must not overlook that 
the special effect created by this masterpiece is not achieved primarily 
by its splendid architectural design, but rather by the decorative sculp- 
tured figures which the artist has lavished upon the structure in almost 
inexhaustible wealth and variety. Whereas in Pistoia the figure decor- 
ation was practically limited to the parapet and the wedge-shaped 
portions of the curving arches, here the soaring imagination of the artist 
has seized upon the supporting columns themselves. Five of the eleven 
supporting pillars are transformed into beautiful decorations by their 
caryatid-like figures ending in capitals and thus ingeniously vivified, 
are directly drawn into the scheme of deep religious expressiveness that 
the pulpit, through the far-flung message of its figure decorations, car- 
ries to the listening throng. ; 

Nothing is left to chance in the relation of the smooth columns and 
the supporting figures. Every detail ig studied in relation to its effect 
on the whole and carefully subordinated to the “leit motiv” of con- 
structive unity in the pillared zone. The pulpit, which stands under the 
last arcade of the body of the church in front of the dome, is seen from 
the central nave. With the light upward swing of the two front col- 
umns the sequence of supporting pillars commences. They stand suf- 
ficiently far apart so that one’s glance can penetrate without hindrance 
into the interior of this supporting ring. On either side of the first two 
columns are two other unornamented pillars distinguished by the fact 
that each rests on the back of a lion with roaring upturned head. In 
the middle ages the lion was the symbol of power, and it is here obvious- 
ly the power of the church which is to be brought home to the beholder 
through the symbol of these subdued and dominated beasts. We now 
reach the ring of sculptured figures, and the artist, in the two next ad- 
joining pillars of the supporting row, has devised a significant and dec- 
orative enrichment by placing on raised and decorated pedestals two fig- 
ures which can readily be recognized as Hercules and Michael (Fig. 
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2) —the most famous mythological figure of the ancient world op- 
posed to the bold armed figure of the Christian warrior. Then in devel- 
opment of the same thought we reach those famous groups of five figures 
where Giovanni Pisano’s plastic art reaches its height — in essaying for 
the first time a daring and monumental grouping of significant free 
figures. Four almost life-size figures surround a high pedestal, and on 
this pedestal, borne aloft by the powerful support of the lower figures, 
stands a single dominating form on whose head, surmounted by a rich- 
ly-carved capital, the body of the pulpit rests. It speaks well for the 
artist’s power of reflection that these groups, whose significance would 
have riveted upon themselves altogether too much attention if on the 
exterior, should not be in the foreground, but are placed towards the 
rear where they may be enjoyed by anyone encircling the pulpit, and in 
that particular place allotted to them they fulfill the important func- 
tion of constructively connecting the pulpit system with the corner be- 
neath the stairway. 

The groups are iconographically connected with the ecclesiastical, 
lithurgical thought sequence which underlies the whole figure decora- 
tion of the pulpit. On the left, in frank connection with the figure of 
Hercules, representing might, there stands a Queen, representing Pisa 
(Fig. 5), and embodying temporal power, surrounded by four female 
figures, Strength, Moderation, Wisdom and Justice. On the right-hand 
side the Heavenly Ruler, as Judge, is characterized by scales, solemnly 
held aloft above the four evangelists who surround the pedestal. The 
figure of “Pisa” turns with proudly self-conscious air to listen to the 
whisperings of the eagle at her feet, the while she nourishes with ma- 
ternal care the curiously small forms of the children which lean against 
her breast and which in this human and sweet relationship with the 
mother symbolize the protection which the imperial city affords her 
inhabitants. The majestic figure aloft on its narrow pedestal is sol- 
emnly escorted by her four surrounding companions who through the 
unstudied naturalness of their attitudes and vivacious expressions are 
brought into spontaneous contact with the beholder. 

Nothing, however, could be further from the truth than to discover 
in this expressive pantomime the sign of even a hidden naturalism. 
That high earnestness which Giovanni’s essentially aristocratic nature 
imposed upon even those of his figures which were furthest advanced 
_ along the line of realistic presentation is maintained, while the inner 
freedom to which this artist had attained is clearly displayed in the 
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figure of Venus, in which, in face of all ecclesiastic convention, he has 
dared to hark back to the antique motif, and to give us here in this 
prominent situation one of the first nude figures of the new sculpture. 

The group of Christ with the four Evangelists (Fig. 4) , those power- 
ful pillars whereon the new covenant which finds its fulfillment in 
Christ rests, is, in its underlying thought no less pregnant, and in con- 
struction perhaps even more completely unified. The four male figures 
are clad in flowing garments. Between the two foremost who turn 
towards the left with a similar rhythmic movement, the “operarius” of 
the pulpit, Nello Faleoni appears in smaller proportions and clad in 
his simple working garments. These figures are all brought into rela- 
tionship with the nearby figure of Michael which stands on a high ped- 
estal. An ideal of courtly culture has found plastic realization in the ra- 
diant beauty of this youthful warrior of the Church who embodies its 
glorious victory over all its enemies and forms a wonderful contrast to 
the mute earnestness of the four evangelists. These latter, slightly 
stooped, conscious of their responsibility, are casting searching glances 
into the future, troubled by the heavy burden which their high destiny 
has laid upon them. 

It is today almost impossible for us to understand why the critics of 
an earlier period discriminated against these groups, and how Supino, 
who made an intensive study of the pulpit, could in the essay already 
mentioned have come to the conclusion not only that these two groups 
absolutely did not belong to Giovanni’s pulpit, but derived from the 
tomb which Tino da Camaino executed in the Cathedral of Pisa in 
memory of the Emperor Henry VII of Luxembourg who died in 1313. 
One need only recollect the rich plastic life and inspired forms which 
characterize Giovanni’s work, and which are here found to such abun- 
dance, to dismiss Tino’s authorship, for in the latter’s work we find, 
instead of the agitated surfaces of the Pisan artist, large and restful 
forms in which the cube formation of the stone block is preserved. 

In penetrating the shadows among the columns, the glance falls on 
a central pillar whose shaft achieves a glorious plastic life through the 
three female figures symbolizing the cardinal Christian Virtues which 
spring from it. The polygon shaped socket is adorned by figures repre- 
senting the seven arts set in rectangular spaces while overhead from 
the heart of the shaft a richly foliated capital meets a wide, ornately 
carved ceiling ornament. Three figures, like slender stems, spring from 
the column with a matchless grace, their united silhouette forming a 
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blossoming chalice whose vital force suggests the idea of burden easily 
sustained. Their arms, in view of the slender contours of the pillar, 
are held close against the body, but, through a slight variation in the 
gesture, a rhythm is created reflecting the vitality implicit in this triple 
figure motive. The artist’s feeling for all that is most nobly human has 
found, in the portrayal of these heads — now held aloft with a species of 
proud ecstasy, now gazing boldly off into the future— a beautiful and 
complete expression, and he has risen here to an intensity of idealism 
which in this spiritual form was peculiar to the middle ages and finds 
its echo in a Dante or a St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The powerful note of these figure sculptures among the columns, on 
which the artist begins his epic, is lightly and tenderly sustained in the 
arched facade above the capitals by the figures of the Sibyls and the 
Prophets (Fig. 3). The bodily plastic effect of these figures is here 
purposely minimized, and they are withdrawn against the background 
in order that the structural form of the pulpit may not be overshadowed 
by the decoration, while on the other hand the Sibyls separating the 
curving arches serve as a continuation of the constructive idea of the 
soaring pillars. This practical function, however, is completely eclipsed 
by the breath of consecrated expectancy which animates these delicate 
female forms depicted in ever varying attitudes; their conscious pre- 
sentiment of redemption through the Christ. The figures of the proph- 
ets introduced into the triangular spaces above the curve carry out this 
redemptive theme, as dominated by a deep emotion they point to the 
words of the Holy Writ. 

There is great beauty in the adjustment of these figures to their 
narrow triangular spaces and in the revelation within so narrow a 
boundary of this vivid and consecrated life. The same compositional 
theme, repeated eighteen times with astonishing variety, depicts the 
characteristics of the prophets in a significant and most remarkable 
fashion. 

Above a strongly projecting rim, which forms a powerful balance 
to the lower portion of the pulpit structure, the scenes from the New 
Testament are continued around the parapet, and the motive of re- 
demption and salvation which first appeared as longing and expectancy 
in the figures of the arched zone now finds its crowning realization. 
Christ has assumed human form, and in episodes which form a ma- 
jestic symphony and take their place among the most beautiful that 
Italian medieval art has produced, the life and works of Christ, in- 
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cluding his Crucifixion and the Transfiguration on the Day of the Last 
Judgment, are unrolled before our eyes. One’s first impression is 
of a billowing multitude of figures. Their limitless number filling the 
spaces from the lower to the upper rim. It is only after a while that 
certain individual figures and episodes disentangle themselves from 
this general movement. 

The artist has nowhere fallen into exaggeration, even in the diversi- 
fied and almost limitless development of the dynamic movement in the 
individual spaces. In fact the beauty of these individual divisions lies 
precisely therein that this movement, so vehemently unfolded, never 
oversteps its boundary but is always self-contained within its frame- 
work. 

Up till the present time, of course, these individual reliefs had only 
been seen in that accidental isolation consequent on the dispersal of the 
individual portions of the pulpit, and, viewed thus, they seemed over- 
crowded in their plan and exaggerated in emotional expression. But 
now, for the first time, replaced in the powerful setting of their archi- 
tectural frame they attain their full significance and unfold all the 
bitter beauty of their over-rich compositional life. Indeed, the special 
effect they create does not least depend on the fact that for all the 
meaning inherent to the individual scenes, their cumulative decorative 
value as low relief ornament is never for a moment overlooked. 

This sequence of representations around the parapet, which extend 
to the walls of the entrance to the pulpit, is governed by the scheme 
current in the Pisan School, and already used by Giovanni’s father 
Niccolo in the Cathedral of Siena. The only noteworthy innovation is 
that a species of prelude to the Life of Christ is provided by the Scenes 
from the Life of the Virgin portrayed on the straight walls, and which 
are here used by the Pisani for the first time. 

The presentation of the Last Judgment, which ends the cycle here 
as in Siena, extends over two spaces and consequently the panel with 
the condemned souls, finding no place on the circular parapet, adorns 
the flat spaces of the entry to the pulpit. 

Like a great dramatist, hardly able to control the rich sources of his 
inspiration, the artist permits the episodes of the thrilling story to fol- 
low each other without interruption, so that the mood and interest of 
the beholder is unbrokenly sustained. It is almost impossible to iso- 
late any single episode, and even when the eye finds some point of rest 
it is enticed by the interlacing pattern of the scenes to pass over into 
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the adjoining space. The connection inside the individual spaces is so 
close that the treatment resolves itself into an indivisible and sweeping 
whole, revealing itself with the inevitability of a natural force which 
nothing can stem. 

It is the hot breath of genius which has brought this marvel of in- 
ward unity into being, and has lent such suggestive force to spaces 
offering no possibilty of sculptural perspective. 

Although dominated by the feeling of unified movement, the figure 
composition is rhythmically articulated by a measured use of powerful 
accents. Compact crowds of thickly massed figures are followed by 
spaces where the structure of the composition seems looser. In the 
presentation of the “Slaughter of the Innocents” the figure of Herod 
is isolated with a conscious emphasis as he dominates with a vivid, 
lordly gesture of his outflung arm the multitude that billows around 
him. In the “Presentation in the Temple” the attention is focussed 
on that point, on the left hand, where the large figures of Mary and the 
High Priest meet, and all other expression in the multitude of bystand- 
ers seems but a reflection of this dominant emotion. Even the soft 
tones of the idyllic mood are not strange to the strong soul of this artist 
for he releases the scene of the “Adoration of the Kings” from the gen- 
eral rhythmic arrangement, encircling it medallionwise by an oval line. 
At all times, however, that concerted movement which brooks no in- 
terference remains the dominant factor underlying Giovanni’s passion- 
ate feeling for constructive unity. 

The same artistic creed, which combines complete subordination to 
the architectural plan with the utmost development of emotional ex- 
pression, speaks from the corner figures dividing the fields of the para- 
pet. These figures, despite a vehemence of expression which is the 
direct reflection of their inner life, are bound fast to their allotted flat 
pilaster within the span of the parapet, nor do they, so powerful is the 
determination governing them, overstep by one hand’s breadth this 
narrow frame. Despite this constraint, which makes no concession to 
their monumental size, they are penetrated by the same deep spiritual 
fervor which lends so rich a vigor to the prophet figures of the zone be- 
low, and seem as though the bodily vessel could hardly sustain the over- 
mastering emotion which finds touching expression in the gesture of 
their upraised arms. 

In these bearded heads with thick, flowing hair and deeply furrowed 
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features, which mirror the depths of human anguish and the possibili- 
ties of human joy, this passion of sustained emotion seems to reach its 
zenith. The artist has here attained inspirational heights not matched 
elsewhere in all Italian art, save perhaps in the prophets of Michel- 
angelo in the Sistine Chapel. 

This pulpit of Giovanni Pisano’s, today happily restored to its 
destined use, does not only possess a peculiar importance in allowing 
us to follow the art of the great Pisan master to its latest development, 
but above all in affording us the opportunity to see and appreciate one 
of Italy’s most splendid works of art. 

It is little worth while, in order to estimate the significance of this 
pulpit, to try to connect it with any traditionally derived style. For, al- 
though one of the features of Gothic construction — the radiation of the 
structural plan from a centre point outward, whereby the dynamic force 
flows from this central axis along the lines of the articulating limbs — 
has here been brought to an incomparably fine and clear realization; 
that distinguishing feature of the Gothic style, that subordination of all 
horizontal articulation to the vertical line, is lacking, and we would 
much more nearly approximate the essence of this masterpiece if we 
recognize in the conscious clarity of its broadened surfaces and the 
definite clarity of its architectural scheme, despite the rich plastic 
ornamentation, a tendency to occupy itself with those ideas which 
found their highest expression in the architecture of the Renaissance. 
Even then we would not have measured the individual grandeur of this 
pulpit. This lies far more in the deep and sustained feeling for the 
harmony in those dynamic and constructive forces which, dominating 
the figure decoration as well as the architectural form, melt to a won- 
derful unity in the body of the pulpit. It is this unity which governs the 
continuity and force of the spiritual expression whose roots lie not only 
in aesthetic experience but in the sublimity of an ethical realization 
which has here been brought to fruition in gleaming marble through 
the will of a mighty artist. 
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A FLAGELLATION BY TINTORETTO 
AT THE FOGG MUSEUM 






By Puitie Henpy 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth, Herts, England 










HE picture by Tintoretto reproduced herewith is not a new dis- 
covery. It has been in America for about forty:years, but it has 
until recently been known only to a very few and this is the first oc- 
casion on which it has been reproduced. Some months ago it was the 
property of Dr. W. Denman Ross of Cambridge, U.S.A., but he men- 
tioned to the writer his intention to present it sooner or later to the 
Fogg Art Museum and since then it has, the writer understands, ac- 
tually become part of the collection which brings envy to Harvard 
University. 

It is strongly reminiscent of Tintoretto’s similar treatment of the 
same theme in a larger picture now stowed in the deposito of the 
Accademia in Venice. In the latter picture there are only two figures. 
They are full length, and the executioner upon the right steps forward, 
with one leg fully displayed, to' occupy a greater part of the canvas. 
Though his attitude is thus entirely different, his type is that of the 
picture in the Fogg Museum. The Christ in the two pictures is more 
nearly identical. In the picture in Venice the left arm, instead of 
grasping the staff of the executioner, is crossed over the body as if to 
ward off a blow, and the arrangement of the draperies is different; but 
the attitude as a whole is very similar and the position of the right 
arm almost identical. Probably the smaller picture is the earlier of 
the two, for in the larger there are clear traces of a third figure on the 
left-hand side which must have been deleted as a second thought from 
the painter’s original design. 

The two pictures belong to a period when Tintoretto’s draughts- 
manship had reached its height, and when he still gained his effects 
primarily by the tremendous force of his modelling. Powerfully in- 
fluenced by Michaelangelo, he shares with him and Raphael the belief 
that the human figure, portrayed in ideal grandeur, larger, more pow- 
erful and more supple than the real man, is the ideal medium of aes- 
thetic expression. The sheer strength of Christ’s torso in this picture 
magnifies the tragedy of the sufferer and gives the compassion aroused 
a superhuman scale. The gesture of the whole body is so exaggerated 
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as to become symbolical; it rises above the merely horrible, standing 
for all time rather than for the moment, and its violence is balanced 
by a deliberate serenity of expression in the face. What is lost by this 
rigid expurgation of the momentary, by the careful avoidance of any 
appeal to the lower emotion of fear, is gained by the superior grandeur 
of the design. The feeling aroused is one of hope as well as of com- 
passion, and lingers to convince, when the effect of a more obvious 
appeal would have long passed away. The Venetian gains ultimately 
in the force of his expression because he never forgets that he is a 
designer, an artist and not a racconteur. 

Yet, while Tintoretto is still working in the tradition of classical art, 
while he still appeals to the emotions primarily through a sculptural 
effect, the technique with which he obtains it is that of modern art; 
only the Venetians had as yet mastered it, but in fifty years this new 
handling of oil paint was to be spread over the whole of Europe. No- 
body demonstrates so well as Tintoretto its superiority as a medium 
for varying forms of expression; in some of his later pictures he relies 
for his effect upon a pure colour as absolutely as any painter of the 
nineteenth century, while at this period of his life, the period of his 
great decorations in the Scuola San Rocco, he shows a power in the 
rendering of form equal to that of the Florentine draughtsmen. 

Yet there is all the difference in the world between Tintoretto’s 
draughtsmanship and that of the Florentines. It is rounder, more 
fluent, recording far fewer of the details of form, for its character is 
adapted deliberately to suit a widely different technique. Michael- 
angelo keeps the background of his pictures clear and opaque so that 
they shall throw up the full character of the outlines, which tell against 
them as the outlines of a sculptor in relief. They form a definite 
termination to the rays of vision, throwing forward sharply the figures 
outlined against them. In the Venetian painting the background is 
darker and translucent, supporting an infinity which absorbs the fig- 
ures and makes them significant only by their greater opaqueness and 
solidity. Titian gradually works toward a point where the outlines of 
his figures disappear altogether, merging into the shadows as com- 
pletely as in Rembrant’s later work. Tintoretto rarely goes so far in 
his emphasis of light and shade and colour, but his figures always 
maintain the same warm substantiality, glowing from the depths of 
cooler shadows. How this effect was obtained by the Venetian painters 
is revealed by the two photographs showing the detail of the right-hand 
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executioner’s head. The first is taken with an ordinary photographic 
camera and shows the completed process of the painter with all the 
translucent glazes and the touches of opaque impasto which form their 
counterpart. The second is taken with an X-ray camera and shows the 
first underpainting which lies beneath. It is this pale ghost of the 
finished picture showing always through the superimposed glazes to 
give solidity to the forms among their translucent shadows which holds 
the secret of the whole technique; a secret which only the X-ray can 
reveal in full. 

This X-ray photograph is one of the many concrete results obtained 
by Mr. Alan Burroughs at the Fogg Museum. In The Atlantic Month- 
ly of April, 1926 (Vol. 137, No. 4, p. 520), he describes at length the 
result of his researches with the X-ray under the supervision of Mr. 
Edward W. Forbes. In continuation of the experiments of Dr. Faber, 
Dr. Helibron and Dr. André Cheron in Europe more than one hun- 
dred pictures of varying ages have been subjected to. the ray, with 
varying results. All that the X-ray itself can achieve is a record of 
the varying densities of the objects subjected to it, but such a record 
may be of service in more than one way. It has confirmed suspicions 
of forgery by refusing to make any record of modern paint or even by 
proving that panels were worm-eaten before the paint was applied; it 
has demonstrated forgery of a less thorough nature by separating the 
remains of an old and damaged picture from more modern paint which 
is making a whole picture out of a half. This is one of its most valu- 
able functions; for almost every old picture suffers in some degree 
from the improvements of restorers which it might be better to 
remove. The difficulty in such cases lies in the absence of any cer- 
tainty as to how much of the original paint lies beneath the restora- 
tions. The cleaner may discover to his chagrin that he has cleaned 
away in parts all that there was, and there are not many men today 
who can make a whole picture from a half as cleverly as Signor 
Cavenaghi of Milan, who restored Italian pictures for the last genera- 
tion. Repaints a century old may come to be lamented when they 
have to be replaced by repaints of today. The X-ray may reveal on 
the other hand that plenty of good painting lies beneath. Mr. Bur- 
roughs describes an amusing instance of how a frivolous and vapid 
young lady of the eighteenth century was obliged to make way for the 
more solid and enduring virtues of an older lady, who still stubbornly 
held her place upon the same canvas beneath. 
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The X-ray also reveals much of the method by which earlier paint- 
ers prepared their panels or their canvases, and of the technique of the 
Venetians it will tell still more. Nothing is recorded with more cer- 
tainty upon the shadowgraph than the white-lead paint with which 
they sketched in the first design upon their canvases. The underpaint- 
ing of this head shows how freely they invented as they went along. 
Tintoretto has modified considerably the angle of the old man’s head 
and compensated him for the loss of his beard by discarding with it 
more than a score of his years. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds once dissected a picture by Titian in his zeal 
for research. The loss of a Titian was in any case a heavy price for 
the world to pay in return for those faded glazes, but Sir Joshua might 
have dispensed with the experiment had he only known of the X-ray. 

This excursion into the facts of technique may appear to need some 
justification ; yet it is as impossible to separate the means from the end 
in painting as to separate the words from the rhythm of a poem. And 
the technique of any art has in itself an enormous historical signifi- 
cance. To take a simple instance; most of us accept without further 
thought today those refinements in the potter’s art which enable us to 
eat our dinner so cheerfully off gaily decorated plates. Yet to look 
backward to the inventions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which enabled the European for the first time to dispense with such 
cumbersome and gloomy materials as pewter or wood, is to discover 
moments which are surely more thrilling than any of those dreary 
and ineffectual battles upon which, in the name of history, we are still 
brought up. How much more significant then are those more subtle 
inventions which make possible the grander refinements of life and the 
expression of the most complex ideas! It was these Venetian inven- 
tions of the sixteenth century which gave us in the following genera- 
tions the art of Rembrandt and Velasquez, of Rubens and Van Dyck, 
together with all the potentialities of modern art. 
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GREEK ART IN DETROIT | 


By GisE.A M. A. RICHTER 
New York City 


N the last few years there have sprung up in America several note- 

worthy collections of Greek art. They are the result of an awak- 
ened interest in ancient Greece and a more intelligent aesthetic appre- 
ciation. For we are learning to obtain pleasure from mere fragments. 
The age of restoration is over. We no longer commit the crimes of 
Thorwaldsen and most of us even disdain plaster additions; so that 
the statues remain headless and armless and as battered as circum- 
stances have made them. And thereby we are learning to appreciate 
what remains rather than miss what is lost and in our imaginations to 
reconstruct the originals unhampered by modern additions. The gain 
in Greek influence has been great. 

One of the most important of the new American collections of 
Greek art is that of the Detroit Institute of Arts. In the short space 
of three vears this Museum, under the guidance of Dr. W. R. Valen- 
tiner, has gathered together several significant sculptures and vases. 
It may be of interest to describe briefly in these pages some of the most 
notable pieces* and thus to make them better known to the general | 
public. 3 

Greek portraiture of the fifth century B.c. is epitomized for us, so 
to speak, by the herm of Perikles, of which good Roman copies exist in 
the Vatican and the British Museum. It brings before us in adequate 
fashion the great Athenian statesman and gives us at the same time a 
conception of the cultured Athenian of that time. A head in the De- 
troit Institute (Figs. 1 and 2; height 1034 inches [27.20 cm.]) easily 
takes its place by the side of this Perikles. It too is a Roman copy of 
what must have been a distinguished fifth-century Greek original. It 
cannot be identified with a known historical personage and we have no 
tradition concerning it which makes us able to suggest the name of an 
artist, such as Kresilas in the case of the Perikles. But the style of the 
two is so similar that their originals must belong to the same epoch, to 
the same school of thought and workmanship. The decorative render- 
ing of the close-lying hair and beard, the swing of the strongly marked 


1 Short descriptions of these have appeared from time to time in the Bulletin of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 
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eyelids, the distinguished contour, the simplified modelling, all help 
to give it the detached grandeur of fifth-century art. We are still in 
the age when art is impersonal even in portraiture; when the feeling 
for design and the type as a whole outweighs the interest in individual 
traits; but also we have reached the time when archaic conventions 
have yielded to a more naturalistic rendering. We may place the orig- 
inal of the head therefore soon after 450 B.c. As portraits of this great 
period are rare, the Detroit example is a most welcome addition to our 
meagre store. 

A charming little draped statue of a kneeling girl which has come 
to the Detroit Museum as a gift of Ralph H. Booth is another work of 
this epoch (Figs. 3 and 4; height 2034 inches [52.50 cm.]). The head is 
unfortunately missing ; but we note the same tendency for stylization, 
the same beautiful mingling of design and naturalism in the compo- 
sition of the folds of the Doric chiton. We are reminded of the dra- 
peries of the Olympia sculptures (c. 460 B.c.) and the works immedi- 
ately succeeding them. It is a brief but splendid period before a more 
realistic rendering gained full control. That the Detroit figure is a 
Roman copy and not a Greek original is indicated by a certain hard- 
ness in the modelling, especially at the back, where a deep narrow fold 
takes the place of the broad overfold in front. A transverse hole be- 
tween the legs suggests that at one time the figure was used as a foun- 
tain. Two deep holes at the back of the shoulders probably served for 
the attachment of wings; for winged bronze statuettes in this attitude 
are extant — with arms held to the sides.’ ‘There are two other marble 
replicas of this figure known, both unfortunately also headless, one in 
Naples,’ one in Stockholm.* 

In the middle of the fourth century B.c. Praxiteles made his statue 
of Aphrodite for Knidos. It became world-famous. Pliny gives an elo- 
quent account of her popularity: “The Aphrodite, to see which many 
have sailed to Knidos, is the finest statue not only by Praxiteles but in 
the whole world. He had made and was offering for sale two figures 
of Aphrodite, one whose form was draped, and which was therefore 
preferred by the people of Kos, to whom the choice of either figure was 
offered at the same price, as the more chaste and severe, while the 
other which they rejected was bought by the Knidians, and became im- 


2 Caylus, Receuil d Antiquités, III, pl. XLIX, 3 and 4. 
8 Arndt, Einzelaufnahmen, No. 532. 
4 Clarac, 750, 1837; Le Musée, I, p. 116 ff., pl. VI. 
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measurably more celebrated. King Nikomedes’ wished to buy it from 
the Knidians, and offered to discharge the whole debt of the city, 
which was enormous; but they preferred to undergo the worst, and 
justly so, for by that statue Praxiteles made Knidos famous. 

There are in Knidos other statues by artists of the first rank 

and there is no greater testimony to the Aphrodite of Praxiteles than 
the fact that amongst all these it is the only one thought worthy of 
mention.” The statue proved epoch-making also in its influence on 
art. Many variants of it were produced in the succeeding epochs and 
numerous Roman copies of these as well as of the Praxitelean original 
exist; all showing how strong was the appeal. One of the best-known 
of such variants is the “Venus Pudica” type of which the famous 
Aphrodite in the Capitoline Museum is a replica. The Detroit Muse- 
um owns an exceptionally beautiful torso, another replica of this type, 
said to have been found at Marseilles (Figs. 5 and 6; height 27 inches 
[67 cm.]). The modelling is very sensitive and the marble is a lumi- 
nous white which adds to the charm of the whole. 

The statue of a draped standing woman said to have been found 
at Frosinone is another conspicuous piece of sculpture at Detroit® 
(Fig. 7; height 60 inches [1.52 m.]). When we compare it with the 
fifth-century kneeling figure we note at once the multiplicity of folds, 
the ease and naturalness of the pose. It is clearly a copy of a work of 
the Hellenistic period, of the late fourth or third century B.c., for the 
style is eclectic. The transparency of the chiton in the upper part of 
the body harks back to works of the end of the fifth century, such as 
the figures from the Nike Balustrade, and the heavy folds of the hima- 
tion massed obliquely across the middle are in the manner of the 
fourth century. But the whole forms a composition of undoubted dig- 
nity. The original must indeed have been famous, for a considerable 
number of copies are known.’ Among them is a bronze statuette in 
Vienna, holding a cornucopia ; so that perhaps the original represented 
Fortuna. But the motive was also used for portrait statues of Roman 
empresses, as we learn from a figure of Domitia(?) found in the 
Metroon at Olympia.* 

In Greece relief sculpture was much in demand. It was required 
not only for the adornment of temples but for grave monuments and 


5 Nikomedes III of Bithynia, 90-74 B.c. 

6 It is published in Arndt-Amelung, Einzelaufnahmen, No. 1186. 
7 Arndt, loc. cit., lists ten examples besides the Detroit one. 

8 Olympia, III, pl. LXIII, 1. 
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votive memorials. With such opportunities the progressive Greek 
sculptors soon mastered the peculiar difficulties of relief technique, the 
correct rendering of the three-quarter view, the differentiation of the 
various planes, the unified effect of the whole. By the end of the fifth 
and the fourth centuries B.c. all such difficulties were easily solved — 
no mean accomplishment when we consider that Egyptian and As- 
syrian sculpture with all their greatness never accomplished this feat. 
A Greek relief of the fourth century B.c. in the Detroit collection (Fig. 
8; height 16 inches [ 40.48 cm.]) shows us the left side of a votive scene. 
Apollo is seated on the omphalos holding his sacred laurel tree and a 
phiale; in front of him stands an altar once approached by worship- 
pers, now largely lost. It is a common votive scene and the execution is 
rather cursory; but the easy manner in which the three-quarter pose 
of Apollo is rendered and the fine serenity of the god show both the 
technical and the artistic accomplishment of the age. On the left of the 
scene is a pillar and this is surmounted above by an architrave and 
roof with antefixes — the side view of a temple. On the architrave is 
carved the beginning of the votive inscription: 

“(To Apollo) to whom sacrifices are offered on the seventh of every 
month, those in charge of” . . . (dedicated it). 

The relief is the gift of Joseph Brummer. 

A marble head of a bearded man wearing a wreath is a good ex- 
ample of archaic sculpture of the Cypriote style (Fig. 9; height 12% 
inches [31.63 cm.]). Cyprus, situated as it is between Greece and the 
East was open to the influences of both. Her art clearly shows this de- 
pendence, reflecting first one style then the other, but retaining never- 
theless an individual cast throughout. In this head Greek conceptions 
are paramount. The fine stylization of the features and of the hair and 
beard create the naive charm peculiar to an early yet sophisticated 
art; and there is a lightness of spirit different from the former Oriental 
models. Clearly Greece in the sixth century B.c. is rising in importance 
and the islands are following her lead. We may compare No. 1284 in 
the Cesnola Collection in New York as a head closely related to the 
Detroit example. 

In addition to these marbles the Detroit Institute owns a number 
of bronzes, among them a well-preserved Corinthian helmet, and vases 
—the latter of various periods and styles: Cypriote, Corinthian, 
Ionian, Etruscan, Athenian and Apulian. We will describe only two 
fine Athenian red-figured vases. One is a column-krater or bowl for 
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mixing wine and water (Fig. 10). On it is represented Helios, the God 
of the Sun, driving his chariot of winged horses over the purple sea. 
The picture has a grandiose, elemental quality appropriate to its sub- 
ject. On the back are three youths moving in rhythmic poses. The 
paintings have been attributed by J. D. Beazley to a well-known mas- 
ter, “the Painter of the Petrograd Amphora.” 

A stamnos has on one side (Fig. 11) Hermes escorting Hera and 
Aphrodite (to Paris the son of Priam), on the other three women, both 
scenes beautifully composed and finely adapted to the form of the 
vase. It is this sense of composition both in the shape and in the 
decoration that gives Greek pottery its peculiar value. The paintings 
have been attributed to the Tyszkiewicz Painter — the artist of the 
well-known krater in Boston, also distinguished for the beauty of its 
design. 


A SURMISE CONCERNING THE SUBJECT OF THE 
VENETIAN FIGURE PAINTING IN THE 
DETROIT MUSEUM 


By Paut ScHUBRING 
Hannover, Germany 


N the March issue of the Bulletin of the Detroit Museum Dr. 

Valentiner has described in detail and most comprehensively the 
beautiful three figure picture painted by three of the great masters of 
the Venetian High Renaissance, which the Museum acquired from the 
collection of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. I am in complete accord 
with Dr. Valentiner’s remarks, although, incidentally, I personally be- 
lieve the “Concert” in the Pitti Palace to be by Giorgione and not by 
Titian. 

To me, however, it remains a question whether we need content our- 
selves with the title “The Appeal” for the Detroit painting, or whether 
we are not rather dealing here with a specific or mythological situation. 
It is not easy to decide such questions in regard to Venetian paintings 
of the early part of the sixteenth century, as they are prone to repre- 
sent a mythological situation but transposed to a contemporary signifi- 
cance. At this period the ancient legends were no longer ilustrated as 
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in the Florentine Cassone pictures of the Quattrocento, but varied and 
made universal in their application. Titian’s “Sacred and Profane 
Love” is the most noted example of this sort, and art lovers have long 
realized this title to be both non-committal and absurd. The situation, 
however, is presented in so generalized a fashion that we cannot be sure 
if it is Helen, Medea or Sappho with whom Venus is portrayed. That 
it deals with a mythological situation of some kind seems to me con- 
clusively proven by the fact that the principal figure is nude, and, 
therefore, undoubtedly the Goddess Venus, while the clothed figure is 
a woman of the human race. 

It is equally difficult to satisfactorily determine the subjects of 
Giorgione’s paintings. Ludwig Justi, his latest and most penetrating 
biographer, whose new book on Giorgione published during the cur- 
rent year ranks with the best German contributions to Art history, 
takes the stand of “non liquet” in regard to many pictures. I feel con- 
vinced, however, that the so-called “Family of Giorgione” in the col- 
lection of Prince Giovanelli in Venice, which shows a nude woman seated 
on the grass, deals with a mythological subject. It is quite possibly a 
portrayal of Hysiphile with whose fate the Italians had been familiar- 
ized by Dante. (Divina Commedia. Inferno. 18, 92; Purgatorio. 22, 
112, and 26, 95.) 

All these paintings, to be sure, are of nude figures, and consequently 
most people will agree with me in attributing a mythological meaning 
to them. But I am also familiar with mythological paintings in which 
the women are clothed ;—for example the painting with three half- 
length figures in the Dresden gallery which is very similar in arrange- 
ment to that in the Detroit Museum. The Dresden picture was painted 
by Palma Vecchio in 1510-15,and has long borne the non-committal title 
of “The Three Sisters.” Such a subject, however, was quite alien to the 
Renaissance, and the painting must have some further significance. 
Years ago I pointed out in the Dresden Year Book of Saxony’s Art 
Collections that three Goddesses: Hera (left), Athena (centre), and 
Aphrodite (right) are here portrayed in dispute concerning their 
beauty. We know that at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, Eris, 
Goddess of Discord, threw an apple on to the banquet table around 
which the Gods and Goddesses were assembled. This apple bore the 
inscription “The Most Beautiful,” and a dispute immediately arose 
between the three Goddesses, Hera, Aphrodite and Athena — who were 
the most obvious aspirants to the title — as to which of them should re- 
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ceive the apple. All three hurried to a spring of water in which their 
beauty might be mirrored, but could come to no agreement, moreover 
their dispute became acrimonious and they finally began to splash each 
other with water. Then they appealed to Zeus for a decision. He, 
however, sent them to Paris, then reputed the most beautiful of the 
Princes, saying that he should award the prize. 

Palma’s picture, to be sure, shows neither the spring which mirrored 
their beauty, nor even the apple, but we do discern a subtle undertone 
suggesting that the two figures on the left and in the middle respectively 
are allied together against the audacious third figure which is further 
distinguished by a floral wreath. 

And now we come finally to the Detroit painting, where again we have 
half-length figures arranged in group fashion. The man stands in the 
background, but in close relationship to the figure on the right painted 
by Sebastiano del Piombo. The female figure on the left painted by 
Titian lays her right hand against her rival’s breast, possibly only in 
the heat of conversation, but more probably to push her aside. She 
has adorned herself in festal array, while the other female figure seems 
earnest, quiet and expectant. Is this not likely a woman pushing and 
insinuating herself into the bond existing between two lovers? Who is 
it that thus threatens and endangers an existing relationship? Those 
familiar with mythological scenes current in the Renaissance cannot 
doubt that Medea’s fate is the subject of this painting. The Venetians 
were familiar with her tragedy through the works of Euripides, which 
the great publisher Aldus Manutius had printed for his Academy of 
Learning where only the Greek tongue was spoken. 

Visitors to the Metropolitan Museum of New York know the story 
of Medea through the two beautiful cassone pictures painted by a fol- 
lower of Pesellino’s in 1470, but I will briefly repeat it here: Medea 
was the daughter of King Aeetes of Colchis where Jason at the behest 
of his uncle Pelias came from Iolcus to steal the Golden Fleece. With 
the help of Medea’s sorcery and enchantments he succeeded in his 
quest, and took Medea back to Iolcus with him as his wife. There the 
foreign enchantress who, like Isolde, was possessed of secret powers, 
persuaded the daughters of King Pelias to dismember and boil their 
father, promising them that he would thereby be restored to youth. 
(There is in existence an antique relief showing the irresolute daughters 
with the vessel of water.) But the venerable king was not resuscitated, 
whereupon not only the daughters but Jason turned in horror from the 
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sorceress and repudiated her, and Jason brought home Kreusa the 
daughter of a native prince as his bride. It is my opinion that our 
picture deals with the three figures of Jason, Kreusa and Medea. Not 
in the dramatic manner of the Rembrandt etching which pictures the be- 
trothal of Jason and Kreusa with Medea standing below at the foot of 
the steps, but simply arranged in group fashion and with the emotions 
muted and generalized. Such paintings are never true genre composi- 
tions. As previously remarked, the Venetians, and especially Giorgi- 
one, were prone to veil the original situation and replace the specific 
with the general. If my surmise is correct, the probability that the 
picture was planned by Giorgione himself, although not finished by 
him, is heightened, as he was particularly fond of mythological presen- 
tations which approached the genre in type. Titian later became more 
explicit as regards the subjects of his paintings, and Sebastiano was not 
the man to idealize so expressive a group. Giorgione’s new style sub- 
limated everything, replacing the explicit narration, the naive but gos- 
sipy portrayal. 

In the end many of the individual dramas of the Heros resolved 
themselves into expressions of the eternal laws of life, and Euripides’ 
drama is here divested of all its individual features and transposed 
into the ancient and typical formula of the struggle of two women for 
one man. 


ALBERT P. RYDER’S POETIC FANCIES 


By FREpERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


New York City 


NE of Ryder’s happiest inventions in the realm of imaginative 

art, which was where his greatness lay, is the theme of the danc- 
ing figures as exemplified in the Dancing Dryads, Arcadia, Dance of 
the Nymphs and Sylvan Dance. Of one only, the Arcadia, is the pre- 
paratory pen-and-ink sketch preserved, which is a piece of great good 
fortune, I think, as the painting in oil is the finest of the series. He 
has set the scene in a bit of moonlit landscape and thrown over it all 
the glamour he knew so well how to achieve with exquisite color, of 
which he was a great master in a special sense. It is one of the few 
pictures in which he combined the two schemes of color in which he 
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habitually worked, the rich brown tones of his sunset and twilight sub- 
jects and the greenish-blue clouded and moonlit sky of his many small 
marines. It is one of his most engaging compositions, inviting in its 
shadowy vistas of romance, and truly musical in the rhythmic balance 
of forms and masses. The poetry of the scene is emphasized by the 
moonlit night’s clouded sky, which like a beautiful curtain screens this 
glimpse of fairyland. The original sketch presents all the essential 
features of the finished picture. For the Dancing Dryads he penned 
two lines of verse: 


“In the morning, ashen hued, 
Came nymphs dancing through the wood.” 


The picture, which is a very small upright, presents the dancing fig- 
ures without any evidence of the wood, however. In tone it is of a 
pearly gray, quite unusual in his work. The rhythm of the moving girls 
alone provides the emotional appeal that makes of it a piece of precious 
poetry, sufficiently effective to release one’s secret fancies and set one’s 
mind to music-making. The Dance of the Nymphs, another small 
panel, exemplifies his mastery of delicious color perhaps more effec- 
tively even than the Arcadia. The hues are richer and more brilliant, 
a very lovely deep rose-red dominating the scheme. The standing and 
seated figures at the sides of the composition seemingly interpose inter- 
vals of pause in the rhythm of the dance. The panel is highly finished 
and deeply glazed until it has almost the brilliance of a piece of true 
enamel. 

The fourth and last of this series is the largest of them all and the 
last to come to light. It is entitled the Sylvan Dance. One will ob- 
serve how in the composition he has incorporated the tree which ap- 
pears at the right of the Ophelia, and the dancing figures which are al- 
most identical with those in the other pictures of this series. This was 
a customary habit with the artist, and most of his paintings of a similar 
subject are but variations upon a single theme, in which he uses or dis- 
cards, as the case may be, details from other pictures and adds original 
features to carry out the intention of his idea and to embody the emo- 
tion of which they are the expression. Thus, however much some of his 
works may resemble others in general effect, in the particular appeal of 
their individual ensemble of design and coloration they are quite dis- 
similar — each a variation upon some theme that intrigued him — as 
another in music might intrigue a composer. Ryder seemed to find 
great satisfaction in seeing how much he could improvise upon the few 
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simple pictorial themes he managed to invent. Thus, while there are 
but four of these interpretations of the Dancers, there are probably as 
many as fifteen or twenty of the characteristic marines. Of the Forest 
of Arden there is an attractive variant called the Road of Life, in which 
the landscape, while really entirely different, is seemingly very like; of 
barn interiors there are four or five, and of horsemen and horses and 
cattle in the field, as well as of sheep, there are a number of variants. 
He never painted a replica, though, and there are no two pictures from 
his hand that are actually at all alike when examined closely. It is sur- 
prising, indeed, when one is able to compare two that apparently have 
a most decided resemblance, to find how very widely they differ, as for 
instance the Moonlit Cove and The Wreck. It is probably because of 
the artist’s individual, unique and peculiar color, which impresses one 
very profoundly that we are all too ready to think of two of his can- 
vases with a somewhat similar design that one is a replica, especially 
when the dominant hue of both is almost if not quite identical. 

The Sylvan Dance was originally secured directly from the painter 
in the early nineties by Mr. Felix Hoffman, who was at that time an 
employee of William Graham, a picture framer, situated at 1, 3 and 5 
Madison Avenue in New York. Mr. Hoffman, then a young man, 
used to take Ryder’s pictures to the exhibitions of the Society of 
American Artists for him and finally bought this one and another. 
For this panel the painter again provided two lines of verse: 

“Oh, no, I have no voice or hand 
For such a song in such a land.” 

For once the sentiment was misleading, though, for certainly his 
hand was entirely equal to the task of most perfectly interpreting a 
fairy-like vision of imaginative and emotional beauty in which rhythm, 
music and choice color are interwoven with such skill as to result in an 
idyllic poem of classic charm. The nude figure of the shepherd to the 
left is the finest I think that he ever drew and the tableau is certainly 
one of the most beautiful he ever contrived. The time is the late after- 
noon with its accompanying rich yellow and golden tones. The dance 
seemingly has much of the stately movement of a sacred rite, while the 
piper has the appearance of being “lost” in contemplation of the dance 
and the music of his pipe. 








PIETER DE HOOCH 
Part ONE 


By W. R. VALENTINER 
Detroit, Michigan 


HE effect exercised upon the general public by notable master- 
pieces is largely dependent on certain universal human reactions 
which their subject matter arouses. Thus the fame of Pieter de Hooch, 


justly celebrated for his delightful interiors, is founded to a great ex- — 


tent on his instinctive recognition of the love for quiet, sunlit rooms 
which lies deep in the heart of all mankind. 

Man is destined to spend his daily life in turn indoors and out, 
and his tastes have so adjusted themselves to this necessity that it has 
become essential to his spiritual well-being. After a period spent in the 
open, he craves on his return the comfort of encircling walls, where he 
can bring himself into focus once more and enter into a definite rela- 
tionship with his surroundings. Especially when night falls, and natu- 


ral shapes merging into each other assume gigantic proportions, it is ” 


hard for us to maintain an equable relationship with the out-of-doors. 
Uneasiness creeps over our spirits, and our perception of the vastness 
of space leads to depression rather than exaltation. After a passing 
feeling of awe in the presence of this immensity, to which our under- 
standing cannot really adjust itself, we are glad to return to our fa- 
miliar surroundings. Here are peace and comfort, and our sense of 
individual importance is renewed by these walls built 1 in proportion to 
our human stature by our fellow creatures. / 

The art of Pieter de Hooch invests domestic surroundings with a 
peculiar attraction, and the inhabitants of his rooms, who loom partic- 
ularly large in proportion to them, must have felt a redoubled assur- 
ance. This circumstance is characteristic of the lowlands, where, per- 
haps on account of the endless horizons which confront them out-of- 
doors, the natives are addicted to small and low-roofed dwellings. 

The popularity enjoyed by Pieter de Hooch’s interiors involves 
still another element. From his dusky rooms we glimpse through door 
or window the out-of-doors or a neighbouring lighted room, and our 
pleasure in this motif, too, has its roots in a universal trait. We are not 
happy or at ease when completely enclosed by walls — we crave some 
visible connection with the outer world. Commensurate with our de- 
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sire for the change from outdoor to indoor life is the love for the open 


spaces which arises within us when we have remained indoors too long. 

Is the fascination exercised by rooms offering through their open 
windows a vista of the outdoor world a heritage from prehistoric times 
when for security’s sake man took refuge in caves from which he nec- 
essarily observed a lookout for the enemy’s approach? Or do these 
portrayals subconsciously arouse in us a comparison with the only sat- 
isfying mode of human existence which for its workaday duties de- 
mands a frame comparable to the walls of a room — a daily boundary 
which connotes a well-earned rest, but in which there would be no sat- 
isfaction unless it were allied to the possibility of free action — unless 
from the narrow framework of our calling we could preserve a vista of 
freedom and space. 

- Be that as it may, the artist has known how to take these elemental 
impulses into account, and his works with their beautiful lighting ef- 
fects and warm coloring combine the cosy charm of comfortable in- 
teriors with a releasing view of the outer world itself, or of those exits 
that lead towards it. 

It is only in comparatively few of his compositions that complete 
success in this respect has crowned the artist’s efforts, and in these pic- 
tures, which belong to his middle period, the figures play a quite sec- 
ondary role. Whereas in his early works, and again in his later period, 
he catered to the public taste for anecdotal portrayal, painting large, 
vivacious groups of figures ; in the pictures of his best period de Hooch 
limited himself to an arrangement of two or three figures, whose 
presence in no way detracts from the essential theme — the “atmos- 
phere” of the room. While here a young woman accompanied by a 
child or a serving maid and occupied in the duties of house or court- 
yard, or there a small group of cavaliers conversing with a pair of 
young ladies, hardly arouse our curiosity and quickly pass from our 
thoughts, the surroundings, the lighting and the coloring, on the con- 
trary, immediately impress us and linger in our memory. The figures 
take on almost the aspect of still life studies, and in their inconse- 
quential gestures subordinate themselves entirely to the spirit of their 
modest but bewitchingly portrayed surroundings, leaving no deeper 
impression than the realization that the rooms were not empty, but 
tenanted by quiet, friendly people. 

It has been remarked that Pieter de Hooch was not a good figure 
painter, and it is true that there is a certain lack of temperament about 
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his figures. Their movements are slow and awkward, their types not 
individualized, the expression of their features vapid. In his most suc- 
cessful works, however, these characteristics, which might perhaps 
elsewhere be called a lack, become deliberate artistry. More cleverly 
drawn, more intensely alive figures would not accord with the idealiza- 
tion of their surroundings. These comfortable, stiffly-moving, unre- 
flective forms seem still closely bound to the soil from which they 
sprang — not yet separated from it by intelligence or passion. They 
are space that has taken on human life, atmosphere made humanly 
manifest. 

The very lines of their straight silhouettes fit into their surround- 
ings. In the pictures of de Hooch’s best period his figure groups are 
planned in the simplest geometric forms. Where only one or two fig- 
ures — mother and child, or mistress and maid — are involved, the 
composition is governed by the triangular form, as in the paintings in 
Amsterdam, in Minneapolis, in the Wallace Collection, in the Her- 
mitage, etc. Where the groups contain three or four figures, as in the 
paintings in Buckingham Palace, in the National Gallery, or in the 
Havemeyer (Fig. 2), and Mellon collections (Fig. 4), they are so 
placed that an accurate quadrangle might almost be drawn around 
them. These clear vertical, horizontal and diagonal lines correspond 
perfectly with the simple architectural framework in which the figures 
are placed. In the frame of the doors and windows, in the forms of 
the furniture and beds, in the flags of the floors and the beams of the 
ceilings, we find the same rectangular lines, and in the courtyard 
scenes, the walls, the paths and the garden beds furnish a similarly 
definite framework for the figures. This severe conception, which cor- 
responds with the expression of the figures, lends a serenity and dignity 
to these compositions in harmony with the classical tendency which, 
originating in Italy and France from the middle of the seventeenth 
century onward, made its influence felt in Dutch painting. 

Pieter de Hooch’s late works show how dominant this influence 
became in architecture. In the doors and palace facades of his out- 
door scenes we find reproductions of the architectural achievements of 
Jacob van Campen, Pieter Post and others, and on one occasion, the 
architectural masterpiece of this school — the Amsterdam City Hall 
— appears in the background of a garden scene. The interior of this 
building was for de Hooch at this particular period — that is to say 
the late sixties — the model for the formal interiors in which he laid 
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his scenes, which are pillared and marble-bedecked to a degree hardly 
to be found in any private dwelling in Amsterdam. 

The first traces of this classic style — and adapted with an even 
greater artistry — lie dormant in the simpler compositions of his mid- 
dle period, in those clearly constructed bourgeois interiors and in his 
courtyards sternly framed by encircling walls. 

De Hooch’s masterpieces are usually divided into interiors and 
outdoor scenes. His manner of composition, and the inspiration gov- 
erning it, however, is identical in both cases, and does not warrant 
any such division. His outdoor scenes are either courtyard or garden 
pictures which preserve the character of interiors in their essential 
aspects. Even today in Holland we know of many streets and squares 
which create a quite unique impression of intimacy and shelter. The 
small patterned brickwork of the low houses, the thick rows of trees 
bordering the canals and squares, and not least the shadowy and warm 
afternoon and evening light, all combine to create this impression of 
intimacy which our master has so happily observed and reproduced. 
In his outdoor scenes the area is completely enclosed either by walls 
or shrubbery, and for the most part we look from a dark framework 
to an entrance flooded with sunlight, or to a little piece of sky, which 
in place of an interior vista, leads our eye to the freer region of the 
out-of-doors. 

Pieter de Hooch’s real contribution to the development of painting 
lies in his revelation of the atmospheric life of these comfortable in- 
teriors. Beginning with the Van Eycks in the fifteenth century, there 
had always been, it is true, Dutch painters of interiors, but these were 
painted merely as playful offsets to their religious compositions. In 
the sixteenth and in the early seventeenth century the Italian influence 
came into play, bringing with it a cool, hard, Renaissance architecture 
whose essentially un-Dutch attributes created an unhappily artificial 
effect. Artists who like Pieter Breughel the Elder contrived during 
this period to preserve their national characteristics, did, to be sure, 
paint Dutch peasant interiors, but filled them so full of figures that 
no trace of the atmospheric quality of the room itself was discernible. 

Without Rembrandt, whose epoch-making influence was felt in 
every field of Dutch painting, Pieter de Hooch’s new type of interiors 
might never have come to pass. Still they occupy a just place of their 
own beside Rembrandt’s far-reaching scenes which lose themselves in 
distant shadows, scenes which reflect in dramatic fashion the dream- 
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Private possession, New York City Collection of Mr. Joseph E. Widener, Philadelphia, Pa. 














like spiritual life of his characters, while de Hooch’s are the lyric ex- 
pression of a gentle and resigned soul. 

Many of de Hooch’s contemporaries endeavored to follow in his 
footsteps, but in his own narrow field he had no equal. One and all 
they lacked either his acute powers of observation for the delicate play 
of light and shade, his unerring discrimination in his choice of subject, 
or his poetic sensibility. The importance of his contribution is meas- 
ured by the horde of his imitators in whom up to the present day a 
faint echo of his ideas is discernible. 


II 


Pieter de Hooch was born in Rotterdam on December 20, 1629. 
He was the eldest son of a butcher, Hendrik de Hooch, and his wife 
Annetje Pieters. We know nothing of his youth and little enough of 
the teachers under whom he studied. Houbraken affirms that he and 
Jacob Ochtervelt were fellow pupils of Nicholas Berchem. Despite 
the obvious relationship to Ochtervelt, this probability was for a long 
time questioned, as no suggestion of Berchem’s style could be discerned 
in de Hooch’s early work. Since these works have become better 
known, however, Houbraken’s assertion does not seem so unlikely. 

Two paintings which appeared some time ago in the hands of 
London dealers — “The Riders in a Landscape” and a “Camp Scene” 
— are somewhat reminiscent of Berchem, both in coloring and in com- 
position, particularly the first where in the background is a herd graz- 
ing in a wooded meadow quite in Berchem’s manner. To be sure we 
know of no interiors with soldiers by Berchem like those which ap- 
pear so frequently in de Hooch’s early work, but the former painted a 
number of battle scenes and outdoor camp scenes which, like those 
other paintings by de Hooch, breathe the spirit of the Thirty Years 
War. 

The very different styles which Berchem’s pupils developed, go to 
show that as a teacher he well understood the necessity of cultivating 
his pupils’ individual talents. It is no wonder, therefore, that an artist 
like Ochtervelt should have absorbed more from his fellow pupil, de 
Hooch, than from his master, and that Pieter de Hooch himself during 
his student years was seemingly more strongly influenced by other 
artists of his circle whose phlegmatic temperaments were more akin to 
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his own, than was Berchem’s vivacious and emotional nature.’ These 
were the Haarlem painters of interiors — of scenes from polite society 
or soldier life — masters from among the following of Frans and Dirk 
Hals, like Codde, Palamedes, Duyster and Duck, to whom may be 
added Terborch in so far as his early works are concerned, for he, too, 
lived for a short period in Haarlem. We may assume that Pieter de 
Hooch spent his student years there from the fact that Berchem, who 
was born there, was still a Haarlem resident in the forties when de 
Hooch was his pupil, and was admitted to the Haarlem Guild in 1642. 

Although in Pieter de Hooch’s early works, which are mostly stable 
scenes with soldiers and girls or huntsmen, we can trace the influence 
of the most divergent artists, they have at the same time an individual 
quality which foreshadows his later mastery. In these compositions 
the interest is not diffused in epic fashion among numerous figure 
groups, as in the soldier paintings of those other masters, but is con- 
centrated in one principal group, which, directly illumined by the sun, 
stands out against a dark background. In these works we already fre- 
quently encounter the color combinations of his later period — a vivid 
vermilion and a lemon yellow, to which white, and in the shadows, a 
warm dark green or blue are often added. Already his backgrounds 
open at times into a brightly lighted adjoining room, or a lighted figure 
stands framed in a dark doorway. The contrast between light and 
shadow is apt to be exaggerated, however, and the sunlit portions of 
the canvas are cooler and paler than in his later works. These pictures 
are happier from the point of view of painting than of composition, as 
the individual figures are conceived too independently and a somewhat 
artificial grouping is brought about through their somewhat awkward 
gestures. The artist is most successful when his figures are in repose, 
as in the garden scene dated 1651 in New York (Fig. 1), which sig- 
nalizes the high-point of his Delft pictures of the middle period; or 
where one single seated figure forms the central point of the compo- 
sition, as in the Palazzo Corsini picture of a young soldier on guard in 
a doorway. This picture shows that while in Delft de Hooch came 
under the influence of Karel Fabritius, Rembrandt’s famous pupil, for 
it was without doubt inspired by this master’s “The Sentry,” dated 
1654, in the Schwerin Museum, and was probably painted a year or so 
after that date. 


1 One of his earliest works in the possession of Mr. Henry Blank, in Newark, showing a soldier 
stretching himself on a couch while his comrades are jesting about him, shows how at first he tried 
to emulate Berchem’s animation, but failed to achieve his quality of naturalness. 
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Collection of Mr. Andrew Mellon, Washington, D. C. 
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Private Collection, New York City 
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Most of Pieter de Hooch’s known early works must have been 
painted while he was footman to a gentleman of fashion named Justus 
de la Grange with whom he resided in turn in Delft, in the Hague and 
in Leyden. It is not entirely impossible that he still retained this post 
when in 1654 he married Jannetgen van der Burch and took up his 
abode in Delft for a comparatively long period. At any rate we know 
that in the following year de la Grange was in possession of at least 
ten paintings by the master. During the year of his marriage he be- 
came a member of the Lucas Guild of Delft and is several times men- 
tioned in that connection during the years following. 

The artist’s wife undoubtedly appears in several of his interiors 
painted during the fifties, with one or another of their two children, 
Pieter and Anna, born in 1655 and 1656 respectively. These paintings 
familiarize us with his domestic surroundings, as do the outdoor scenes 
of the same period, where we frequently see a woman, identical in 
type, crossing the courtyard with her child. 

Hofstede de Groot found that the identical stone with the inscrip- 
tion 1614, which is shown embedded in the masonry above the door in 
two of the artist’s pictures in the National Gallery in London and in 
the collection of the Earl of Strafford in Enfield, still exists in an old 
courtyard in Delft, although no longer in exactly the same spot. From 
the view of the Delft towers, which in these and similar scenes ap- 
pear first on one side and then on the other, it would seem that the 
artist, according to the inscription on the stone, must have chosen the 
entrance to the monastery of Hieronymusdaele for the scene of his 
composition. This courtyard adjoined the old brick city wall of which 
a glimpse is to be seen in several of his paintings, and which through 
a gateway and steps gave access to the city dike beyond (Fig. 3). 

It certainly must have been a very modest dwelling that the artist 
and his family occupied at this time, and if his interiors toward the 
end of this period took on an air of luxury with their richly-orna- 
mented stoves, leather wall coverings and great wardrobes, we may as- 
sume that they were patterned on the homes of the gentlefolk for 
whom he and his wife worked. 

De Hooch’s early development is proven by the maturity of a gar- 
den scene dated 1651 (Fig. 1) which he painted in his twenty-second 
year. As this composition shows all the characteristics of his Delft 
period, we must set his Haarlem student years somewhat further back 
—to approximately 1645-47, which is not to say that soldier scenes 
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did not occupy him for some time thereafter — at least for a decade. 
By 1655, as is proved by the picture in the Palazzo Corsini, he had 
reached his zenith in the portrayal of these scenes, and thereafter, dur- 
ing the first years of his marriage, his pleasure in the portrayal of those 
simple domestic scenes in which he was to achieve his greatest tri- 
umph, came strongly to the fore. But he did not at once abandon the 
subjects which had occupied him for so many years. The admirable 
painting owned by the Marquis of Bute, where a young woman is com- 
plaining to an officer of a too meagre payment, bears the date 1658, 
and a painting with a similar theme in the S. Borchard collection in 
New York must have been painted some years later still. In many of 
his finest interiors and exteriors (such as those owned by Mr. Mellon 
and Lady Wantage), which were painted about 1660, we find officers 
still occasionally playing a role, although a distinctly more subordi- 
nated one than in his earlier works. 

It is of particular significance that the artist should have dated 
a whole series of pictures 1658 (we know of at least six bearing this 
date), while in all the rest of his work, ranging from 1651 to 1684, we 
find not more than a dozen dated pictures.” 

Among the paintings dated 1658 are such well-known masterpieces 
as “The Card Players” in Buckingham Palace, the “Courtyard with a 
Woman and Child” in the National Gallery, and the very similar 
“Courtyard with a Group in an Arbour” owned by the Earl of Straf- 
ford. Then there is the “Mother with a Child on her Knee and a little 
Girl with a Dog” that appeared in the Oppenheim Auction in 1917, 
and an interior known as “The Slipper,” formerly owned by Sedel- 
meyer, where a little girl seated on a doorsill in the foreground plays 
with a dog — a scene which reappears in similar vein in the Strafford 
picture. We know of no dated pictures during the next few years, until 
1663, and yet this is the epoch when the majority of the artists’ mas- 


2 In C. Tofstede de Groot’s Catalogue Raisonné, Vol. I, 1906 (written with the collaboration of 
the author of this article), twenty dated and datable works are listed, among them the View of Delft, 
dated 1654, from the Johnson Collection in Philadelphia, which now seems to me to be more likely by 
Hendrik van der Burch than by Pieter de Hooch, and also two undated pictures, the “Woman and 
Child” in the Rijks Museum, which is closely related to the painting dated 1658, formerly in the 
Oppenheim Collection; and the picture in the Wallace Collection, “Woman Peeling Apples,” which, 
cn account of the Six picture, can be dated approximately 1663. The picture dated 1674, mentioned 
at an obscure auction in Cologne in 1890, can hardly be an authentic work by de Hooch. We must 
add to these the “Garden Scene” (Fig. 1) owned in New York (1651), and the late work, dated 
1684, a double portrait in a landscape, formerly owned by Langton R. Douglas. The 1683 on “The 
Notary” of the Mos Collection in Arnheim, on which doubts were formerly cast, as no other picture 
of such late date was known, is probably authentic. 
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terpieces must have been painted, as they can nearly all be linked with 
one or another of the above named dated pictures, as for example the 
“Interior with two Cavaliers and a young Woman at Table” in the 
National Gallery, the picture from the Havemeyer Collection (Fig. 2), 
the beautiful outdoor scenes owned by Lady Wantage, Mr. Mellon 
(Fig. 4), Mr. Widener (Fig. 3), Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and Mr. Gul- 
benkian of London, and those in the Hermitage. 

We are confirmed in our attribution of these dates by the painting 
dated 1663 in the Six Collection in Amsterdam, known as “The Good 
Housewife.” Masterly as this work is in composition and color, the 
arrangement is already a little insipid, the lighting a bit monotonous, 
and we are consequently forced to assign earlier dates to such paint- 
ings as the bedroom interiors in the Rijksmuseum, in Karlsruhe, in 
the Widener and Wallace Collections and in the Berlin Museum, in 
all of which the same young woman and little girl appear; for in these 
pictures the lighting effects are more varied and the color scale deeper. 
Hofstede de Groot links the picture in the Six Collection with the 
“Woman Peeling Apples with a Child” in the Wallace Collection and 
claims that they date from the same year. 

In these pictures and those of strikingly similar composition owned 
by the Minneapolis Museum (Fig. 5), and the one formerly in the col- 
lection of Ronald Brakespeare of Henley (Fig. 6), the close view of 
the two figures, mother and child, is very striking. They are so near to 
the spectator that only a corner of the room with a portion of the stove 
is visible. This is a principle followed by the young Vermeer, and it 
was undoubtedly through his influence that Pieter de Hooch was 
moved to adopt it. 

We can link with this group of pictures those numerous works por- 
traying a mother with an infant or a little girl, and accompanied by a 
maid servant or some other subordinate figure, against a background 
of a spacious room with a large stove in the corner. 

This more elaborate composition, and the addition of other fig- 
ures, changes that are not for the most part advantageous, indicate 
the beginnings of de Hooch’s late manner. Many admirable compo- 
sitions are still to be found in this group, however, such as the pictures 
in the former Preyer Collection, the Ryerson Collection, the former 
Youssoupoff Collection, and the Copenhagen and Detroit Museums. 
Most of these must have been painted in Delft during the middle 
sixties. 
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Although we have no actual assurance that the artist was still in 
Delft during the sixties, we can deduce with considerable certainty 
from his paintings that he remained there until about 1668, in which 
year for the first time mention is made of his presence in Amsterdam. 
The painting of a courtyard dated 1665 in the National Gallery in 
London, undoubtedly still depicts the Delft milieu. Once established 
in Amsterdam, de Hooch seems to have spent the rest of his life there 
practically without interruption. 

Three works dated 1670 allow us to judge of the further develop- 
ment of his style after his arrival in Amsterdam. One of these is the 
painting in the Rijks Museum showing a lady seated in the vestibule 
of her house receiving a love letter from a messenger. This is closely 
related to two other paintings, one in the art gallery in Hamburg, the 
other in the hands of dealers. The other two dated paintings, one for- 
merly owned by Sedelmeyer and the second from the Errera Collec- 
tion in Brussels, depict musicians — a lady singing accompanied by a 
mandolinist or violinist. The interiors in these pictures do not differ 
greatly from those in the Delft compositions —they show simple, 
whitewashed rooms with high windows, beamed ceilings and flagged 
floors — but we realize from a glimpse of wider canals bordered by 
stately houses that we are in Amsterdam, and the artist has not failed 
to indicate by the more elegant costumes and aristocratic demeanor 
of his figures that he is dealing here with Holland’s most aristocratic 
and luxurious social life. 

Unfortunately this richer environment did not induce a corre- 
sponding increase in skill on the part of the painter. On the contrary 
some warmth of feeling seems to have vanished from these more dimly 
lighted rooms, and the hasty execution shows that the artist no longer 
brought the same intensity to bear upon his compositions. 

With his use of an increasing number of figures, which we note in 
the course of his sojourn in Amsterdam, there devolved upon him the 
necessity of a more dramatic handling of his grouping, and this did 
not lie within the scope of his talent. Nevertheless he produced re- 
markable pictures from time to time, especially when his new sur- 
roundings inspired him to attempt new compositional themes. To 
these belong some of the pictures with groups of musicians — a theme 
formerly foreign to him but of which he began to make frequent use 
early in his Amsterdam sojourn. 

The pictures of this type in the Leipzig Museum, in the Huldschin- 
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sky Collection, Berlin (formerly in the Borden Collection, New York), 

in the National Gallery in London (formerly in the Steengracht Col- 
lection, The Hague), still display admirable qualities, while other pic- 
tures of this series frankly show a startling diminution of the artist’s 
powers. In the former group we must also reckon those compositions 
which in their architectural features clearly betray the Amsterdam en- 
vironment. As de Hooch obviously did not have entrée to the private 
houses of the aristocracy, he conceived the idea of utilizing the marble 
halls of the newly-built City Hall, which had been designed in mas- 
terly fashion by Jacob van Campen, as a background for his social 
scenes. He was thus enabled to make accurate architectural settings, 
and in the interior effects, and to some extent, the light and the color 
schemes in these paintings are extremely successful, as witness the 
pictures in Leipzig, in Strassburg and those in the possession of New 
York dealers. 

De Hooch was much less successful when, in his Amsterdam com- 
positions, he made use of motives belonging to his Delft period, such 
as the young mother with her child and serving maid, or when he 
turned once more to the soldier scenes of his earlier days. These 
paintings in which he repeats himself, without in the interval feeling 
any fresh inspiration regarding his subject, affect us as exaggeratedly 
dark in their general tone and hard in their high lights, particularly 
in a sullen vermilion and in a cold blue in the medium tones; as life- 
less and clumsy in outline and false in structure. 

Although it is fair to state that the artist’s latest works, painted 
during the eighties, are among his least successful creations, it would 
hardly be true to assert that this gradual decline in his art was synony- 
mous with his arrival in Amsterdam. It is true that while at the very 
beginning of this period de Hooch produced a number of undistin- 
guished works, he painted during the late seventies such excellent pic- 
tures as that in the National Gallery, dated 1677, formerly in the 
Steengraacht Collection, and the composition in the Huldschinsky 
Collection, Berlin, known as the “Company at Music on a Terrace 
with a View of the Amsterdam City Hall in the Background,” which, 
judzing from its close stylistic relationship to the London picture, can- 
not have been painted much earlier. 

As the picture dated 1677 was for a time the latest known work by 
de Hooch, it was assumed, failing any exact knowledge of the date of 
his death, that this took place shortly thereafter. A portrait by the 
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artist dated 1684 came to light some years ago, however, and several 
other compositions suggest the eighties both in costume and manner. 
We may assume, therefore, that de Hooch lived well on into this dec- 
ade, which, considering the date of his birth, is by no means improb- 
able as even then he would only have been in his fifties. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


With the present issue Art In AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE 
begins the fifteenth year of uninterrupted publication, having 
survived the unsettled period of the great war through the as- 
sistance and encouragement of a number of its subscribers 
who still take an active interest in its welfare. 

In all this time it has maintained, unimpaired, its original 
high standard of scholarship and scientific study, presenting 
to its readers the latest conclusions of the most famous of 
foreign and American authorities in the various fields of art. 
Unbiased in its policy, the younger as well as older critics, 
have found its pages open for the presentation of their studies. 

Contemporary, as well as ancient, classical, mediaeval, 
renaissance, baroque, and eighteenth-century art has been 
adequately presented and illustrated from noteworthy ex- 
amples. 

The conclusions and opinions expressed in its pages are 
the personal dicta of the authors of the articles in which they 
are incorporated and do not necessarily parallel the convic- 
tions of either the one or the other of its editors. The maga- 
zine also always welcomes the publication of letters of those 
authorities and students who differ from the judgments of 
others as presented in its pages. It endeavors to meet the 
requirements of an open forum for the study and criticism of 


art. 
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